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• wards, Clapisson was admitted as violinist In tbe 
orchestra of tho Grand Theatre. Feeling suffi- 
ciently learned in his art, dreaming of glory, and 
as rich in hope as ho was short oi cash, the liiture 
composer of " Plauchonette" made his entry into 
the French capital towards the end of January, 
1829. He bad 50 francs to supply all his wants 
until such time as the manager of lyric theatre 
should choose to conQde to him the libretto of an 
opera. What is 60 francs for the whole of one's 
capital ? . . . Clapisson, however, thought hhn- 
self a millionaire. Do we not all think the same 
when our hearts are filled with dreams of fame? 
It is only tho rich who are robbed, we are told.' 
This is an error. — The first day after his arrival 
in Paris, Clapisson discovered that 20 francs bad 
disappeared out of his portmanteau, reducing his 
capital to 80 francs. Ceding to a very natural 
impulse, especially in a young man, and swearing 
against the unknown thief, be suddenly resolved 
to go out, and try to forget bis misfortune by 
breakfasting somewhere else than at the hotel. 
"At Bordeaux," he thought to himsel' "a man 
may get an excellent breakfast for 40 sous. I 
ought, no doubt, in my position, to be more eco- 
nomical, and not spend more than halt that sum 
at most. But pooh I no one will at any rate, be 
able to rob me of my breakfast when I have once 
swallowed It." 

While reasoning tlms, chance conducted him to 
the Boulevard des Italiens. He saw a house of 
tolerably modest appearance, and without a regu- 
lar shop-window. On the flront was simply in- 
scribed: "Cafe' do Paris." For a moment, he 
apprehended he should not be served well enough 
in an establishment of so moderate an exterior; 
he hesitated, but, at length went in. " What do 
you desire, Sir," mquked the waiter. "Well," 
replied Clapisson, his mind still flill of the 20 
iVancs which had j)een stolen from him, ' ' give ine 
whatever you choose, so long as it is good.'' 
" Certainly," Sir, answered the waiter, with one of 
his best bows. Breakfast was served. It includ- 
ed every delicacy. Clapisson found It excellent, 
and did not regret having entered a cctfe wMch 
had struck him as so unpretending. He thought 
to himself that they would not do things better at 
Bordeaux, noy,' that for 40 sous, they would not 
perhaps do them so well. 40 sous was the price 
on which he had all along mentally fixed. After 
picking a few grapes from a magniflcent bunch 
that had been brought up as desert, he asked for 
the bill, at the same time getting ready his 40 
sous, with 26 centimes for the waiter. The bill 
came to 23 fl-ancs, 75 centimes I We will not at- 
tempt to describe poor Claplsson's emotions. He 
felt as though a thunderboldt had struck him.,. 
He went out without knowing whether he was go- 
ing, when, by tlie greatest chance in the world 
his eyes happened to tb,ll upon a poster, announc- 
ing that a place as violmst was open to public 
competition at the Thtffttre-Comte. Clapisson 
went home and began practizing his scales with 
the ardor of despair. The ti-ial took place tliat 
very day, and he was lucky enough tp obtain the 
post, which was worth a certainty pf 600 francs 
a-year. This smn was, no doubt, not enough to 
enable him to return and breakfast often at the 
confounded Catd de Paris, but he could, at any 
rate, procure bread and cheese, till he obtained 
his much-desired libretto. It was a great deal to 
live, even hai-dly, with so fond a hope. 

Subsequently, in 1830, Habeneck took the 

young artist under his protection, and caused him 

be admitted into his own violin-class. Ho re- 



commended him, also, to Beicha, who gave Ulm 
gratuitously private lessons. In 1833, Clapisson 
carried off the second violin prize at the Conser- 
vatory. Beicha, happening to be taken ill, Cla- 
pisson did duty I'or him in his Composition Class. 
He was greatly esteemed as a violinst. He filled 
successively the post of first viohn at the Italiens, 
and of second violin at the Grand Ope'ra. As we 
see, the young violinist of the The'fi,tre-Comte had 
risen- rapidly in rank. But his success was not 
destined to stop here. In 1836, he missed the 
first violin prize at the Conservatoire by one vote 
only. Deeply annoyed, he swore to renounce his 
instrument. He sold it, and devoted himself ex- 
clusively to dramatic composition, towards which 
he naturally impelled. 

The favorable reception accorded to six male 
vocal quartets, executed at the Soci6t6 des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire, by MM. Puig, D^rivu", 
Ferd. Pre'vost, and Alexis Dupont, and more es^ 
specially, the success of the collection of six 
pieces for two voices, entitled: " Le Vieux Paris, " 
procured for him the book of "La Figurante." 
It had been first oflfered to HipptSyte Monpou, 
who had refused it on account of the shortness of 
the time fixed tbr the composition: two months! 
Clapisson engaged to have his music ready in the 
appointed time, under a penalty or 20,000 tl-ancs. 
Had the penalty been a million, he would not 
have hesitated. The authors of " La Figurante, " 
comic opera in no less than five acts, were MM. 
Eugene Scribe and Dupin. Tlie work was played 
at the Opera Comique, the 14th August, 1838, by 
Eoger, Leroy, Grignon, Moreau-Sainti, Deslaudes, 
Mesdemoiselles Bdssi, and Jenny Colon. The 
composer achieved one of the greatest flrat suc- 
cesses known on the stage. 

Clapisson wrote In succession "LaSymphonie" 
(1839); "La Perruche" (1840;; "Le Pendu;" 
"FrfereetMari"(1841; " Code noir" (1842); "Les 
Bergei-s Trumeaux" ,(1846); "Gibby la Corne- 
muse"(1846); " Jeanne la FoUe" (for the Grand 
Opera, 1848); "La Statue fequestre" (tor Lyons, 
1851); "Les Mystferes d'Udolphe" (1852); "La 
Promise; Dans les Vignes" (1854); "Le Coffret 
de Saint DominquQ" (drawing-room opera, played 
in the Salle Herz); "LesAmoureus de Perelle"" 
(Baden, 1865); "Fanchonette; Le Sylple" (Baden 
1856); "Margot" (1857); "Les trois Nicolas" 
(1868); and "Madame Gr^oire" (1860), Sum 
total: twenty works for the stage. 

"Fanchonette" Is Clapisson's chef d'ceuvre. 
Everything in this remarkable score is elegant, 
chaste, and melodious. The smallest pieces^con- 
tain niceties of harmony and instrumentation, so 
delicate to escape the masses though they delight 
ai-tists. On leaving .after the flrat pertbrmance, 
M. Adolphe Adam said to M. A. Vialon : 

"This is the first work Clapisson has given us 
since he has been named a member of the Insti- 
tute, and we may say of 'Fanchonette' what was 
said nearly forty years ago, when Boieldien, who 
had just been received at the Academic des Beaux 
Arts, brought out Le Petit Chaperon Boitge : • It 
is a magnificent installation speech I' .... 
Clapisson has paid his fooUng nobly, andXortune, 
long averse, is now just towards him." 

The following fact does honor to the composer 
of "Fanchonette." In 1855, there was a report 
that he was about to come into an immense for- 
tune, though our extemporised Croesus himself 
was the last to believe such a chimera. After one 
day questioning him on the subject, Adolphe 
Adam said: " What the deuce would j'ou dff with 
much ffioney?"-'" My dear Sir," Clapisson ans- 



wered qn'c'ily, ',' Dame Fortune, as you know, 
has always looked at me askant, but if such an 
impossibility should happen that she ever took it 
into her head to put me in the ranks of her favo- 
rites, my first care would be to build a large man- 
sion, where I would dally entertain gratuitously 
two hundred poor musicians. I reeollest having^ 
once gone three days without a meal, and I would 
endeavor to spare those who come alter me such 
torture." 

Clapisson has written pieces for the piano; 
stringed quartets; choruses lor the Municipal 
Orpheon of Paris; and a large number of roman- 
ces and melodies. He belonged to the Institute 
since 1864. In 1861, he was appofnteil Professor 
of Written Harmony at theConservatory of Music, 
as well as Curator of the Collection of Instru- 
ments formed by him and purchased by the State, 
He died, almost suddenly, on the .19th March, in 
consequence of an imprudeut act on his own part 
" M. Clapisson," observes M. Jouvin of the Figaro. 
"belongs to no school, and, far Xrom having a 
style, does not even possess a manner, a musical 
signature, by which his works maybe recognized. 
He was not able to gain a place at the Opera, and 
circumstances did not favor him very much at the 
Opera Comique. In my opinion, a tap of clear 
water, which no one has taken the precaution of 
turning ofl,- possesses even more fecundity than 
M. Clapisson; talent without originality consti- 
tutes the working- njusieian but not the artist," 



(From tho Musical World.] 
PAEIS. 



The opening of the Athenee, a new institution 
consecrated to music, literature, science and char- 
ity, which took place in one of tbe houses of the 
Rue Scribe, not far from the site of the future 
Grand Opei-a, on Wednesday the 21st, crnverted 
for the nonce into a temple,' was an imposing cer- 
emony. Alter aH, the institution is revived, not 
founded— at least so the name would imply. The 
ancient Athenee, of the Hue Valois, as I am. in- 
formed, altera long and glorious existence, fell 
into ruin and discredit. During the ' ' big wars " 
of the Empire, under the Restoration, even as far 
as the first years of the reign of Louis Phillippe, 
It was wont to cast an imperishable eclat on the 
achievements of the Arts and Sciences in the 
French capital. How It crumbled, fell away, and 
became a thing of the Past, I know not. It is 
well to think that so admnable an establishment 
has not been permitted to sink into oblivion. 
Twelve hundred persons assisted at the inaugm-al 
ceremony on Wednesday last, and many of the 
highest consequence in the vai-ious departments 
of the various arts. Among others were Auber, 
Felcien David, Bdouard Thierry, Emilo Perrin, 
Dumas the Younger, Dantan, Jules' Sunon, Guil- 
laume Guizot, &c. The ha'l which is nearly cir- 
cular in shape, is spacious and magniflcent. Ak 
that part where the stage could be placed, the or- 
chestra is erected, the seats of which rise grad- 
ually ft'om tJie front, so that every eye can take in 
each movement of the conductor's baton. There 
are two tiers of boxes. But no more at present 
of description, as I shall be better prepared on 
another occasion to set down the details more ac- 
curately. 

The directoisappear to have exerted themselves 
to the utmost to render the opening night of spec- 
ial eclat. The band and chorus were both splen- 
did, an4 of the programme you may judge tbr 
yourself. Here it is:— Schiller marach— Meyer- 
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beer; " The Departure " ("0 hills and vales of 
pleastfre"), loiir'-part chorus— Mendelssohn; In- 
troduction to ilfotee— Bossini; Fragment Irom 
V Enfant rVo(%«e— Auber; concerto for violin, 
No. 8— Spohr; Ai-ia, "Mi tradi quell' alma in- 
grata" (Don Giovanni)— Mozart; Chanson du 
Ohamelier (VEnfant JProdiffue)—Anhei; Grand 
P'ugue for organ— Bach. Joseph Joachim, who 
came purposely from Hanover to play at the in- 
augurating concert of the Athenee, as well as to 
enter upon an engagement at the Popular Classi- 
cal Concerts with M. Pasdeloup, was the tfeature 
of the performance, and his success was colossal. 
I have not time to enter fully into particulars, bub 
may tell you that it was the universally expressed 
opinion that Spohr's concerto had never been 
more magnificently played. 

I did, not, unfortunately, occupy my stall at 
the Ilaliens on Saturday, when La Patti played 
Gilda in " Eigoletto," the first time In Paris. I 
I have heard enoagh, however, to convince me 
that it is one of Adeliua's most superlative 
achievements, as. Indeed, I always imagined it 
would be. What a pity Bonconijwas not present 
to play the Jester. Mile. Lagrua has appeared 
in "Norma," but not with astounding eflcct. 
Much is expected ttomher in "Saffo, " about to be 
produced for her directly. Mile. Lagrua will not 
awaken any unpleasant comparisons in Pacini's 
opera. 

M. Villaret has replaced Signer Naudin in the 
part of Vasco di Gama at the Grand Opera, and 
once again Meyerbeer's opera begins to brighten 
up. There are differences of opinion about M. 
Villaret, but no one seems to think that Signor 
Naudin should bo paid double his salary. It is 
uow definitely settled that Verdi's " Don Carlos " 
shall be brought out on the 16th of January. 

Pabis, November 28. 



GAVARNL ■ 

The most philosophic caricaturist of the age, 
Sulplce Paul ChEvalier, better, if not almost ex- 
clusively, known to the public under his pseudo- 
nym of Gavarni, died in Paris on Saturday morn- 
ing, at the age of sixty-five. This clever artist, 
as well as severe satirist, in the course of his ca- 
reer exhausted every phase of Parisian life, from 
the parvenus of the Court ot Louis Philippe down 
to theprofeteiVeof theEepubhc and the returned 
foTfat of the Second Empire. He came of poor 
parents, and was sent at an early age to get his 
living in an engineer's factory, where his latent 
artistic power bad no better opportunity of devel- 
oping itself than an occasional few hours' at- 
te'ndance at some tree drawing school in the 
neighborhood. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that he only came before the world as an artist 
when be had attained his thirty-fourth year. His 
fii-st occupation was the designing of the ordinary 
costume plates tor books ot fashion. Even at 
this he achieved a certain kind of fame, and only 
abandoned the pursuit to undertake the direction 
ot a journall called Les Gens du Monde, in which 
publication he commenced that series of satires 
on the life of the Parisian youth which he after- 
wards continued in the Cliarivari, and which se- 
cured for him a lasting fame, and launched him 
on the road to fortune. This series, which he 
completed in sbcteen sections, was followed by 
his renowned^ ' ' Bnfanta Terribles, "his " Parents 
Teri-ibles," his "Maris Veng^s," and scores of 
other admkable works, which hit the follies, 
probed the vices; and brought to the sm"fiice all 



the humor of the inner life of Parisian society. 
The completion of this second gallery of his 
works was interrupted by the Revolution ot 1848, 
and Gavarni went for a time to England, where 
he produced a volume of sketchesr called "Ga« 
varni in London," and contributed a number of 
designs to one or two humorous publications of 
the time. But the man who had lived for eight- 
and-lbrty years in Paris and made the life of that 
city his intimate study for a quarter of a century, 
could not readily adapt hmisell to a new field. 
His English sketches were consequently untrue 
to nature and for the nature and for the most 
part without point. Gavarni's friends used to 
say his visit to England spoilt him. When he re- 
tm-ned he had lost all his gaiety and his thoughts 
took an exclusively serious turn. This is evident 
enough in the series of subjects called 'i Masques 
at Nisoges," which he designed iovVIUxtstration. 
Latterly Gavarni occupied himself a good deal 
with a subject that had been the dream of his 
life, comely, the sieerlng of balloons through the 
eir. In England where the State honors the art- 
ist but rarely, and the caricaturist and satu-ist 
never, people will be surprised to learn that Ga- 
varni was decorated with the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. 



"A PEW FACTS COKCERKma THE Gband Opeba 

IN Pabis, and the Salabies op the Abtists," is 
the title of a recent article in the Neue Berliner 
Mustk-Zeitung. As it contains several facts not 
generally known, we condense it tot the informa- 
tion Of our readers. 

The first managers ol this famous art-institute 
were the Abbej Perrin and Cambert, the composer, 
associated with a certain Marquis Sourdtfac, who, 
from love of the occupation was— the machinist. 
At the end of a twelvemonth, during which the 
managers cleared 120,000 francs, the manage- 
meht was taken from them and given 'to Lulli, 
the Musical Director to Louis XIV. Lulli did 
quite as well as bis predecessors, tbr he made a 
lortune of 800,000 francs in fifteen years. He was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, Francine, who 
leased out the speculation to several capitalists, 
from whom he afterwards took it back. By the 
king's command, the Dauphin's Master of the 
Horse was received into partnership t\ ith him in 
the j'ear 1698. But the new-comer ruined him. 
The enterprise again passed into the bands of 
capitalists; was again resumed by Francine; was 
then carried on by a farmer of the customs, who 
was ruined, and then once more reverted to Fran- 
cine, who was again unable to retain it. The 
king, who had himself hitherto been the principal 
director of his musical amusement, was so little 
edified by these continual changes, that he en- 
trusted the management to the Chamberlain of 
the Palace. Matters then became involved in 
good earnest. The Due d'Antin, brother of the 
Marquise de Montespau, was appointed stage 
manager, but soon resigned the post. In 1728, 
a composer ol the name ot Destouches obtained 
the management, and disposed of it for the sum 
of 300,000 francs, to a M. Gruer, who was granted 
the patent for thurty years. He was, however, de- 
prived of it by a peremptory resoluton of the Coun- 
cil of State, and his previous partners, the Count 
Saint-Gilles and the PresideutLebeuf, became his 
successors, but alter the lapse of ten months, were 
sent into banishment. In 1731, Prince Cavignon 
was Head Royal Inspector; in 1733, Captain de 
Thuret obtained Gkuer's patent, and in eleven 
yeai-s was rained in health and tbrtuno. In 1744, 



Berger entered upon the management with the 
same result Next came a M. Tr<!fontaine who, 
in sixteen months, left the manager's room for 
the Bastille. By Royal command, the Municipali- 
ty now undertook the management — fresh trou- 
bles, in the year 1778, the Grand Opera received 
tor the first time a subvention of 80,000 francs, an 
enormous sum for the period, yet, after a twelve- 
month's trial, the manager, De Vismes, would 
not retain office. In 1780, Louis XVL, agtda 
leased out the theatre to the Municipality, and 
Berton, thejiomposor, became manager. In 1790, 
the Municipality again undertook the burden, 
and, in 1792, Francoeur obtained the patent lor 
thirty years. He was, however, deposed no later 
than in 1793, and replaced by a committee con- 
sisting of the most violent sans-aulottes, Dan- 
ton, He'bert, Henrion, etc., were now to be met 
behind the scenes once frequented by crowds of 
elegant gentlemen. One evening, after Lainez, 
the singer, had sung a patriotic ode, a man, who 
had been talking upon the stage to the above 
chie& ot the Revolution went up to him and said 
good-humoredly : "Citizen, your ode is worth 
nothing. I know you did not write it, but I ad- 
vise you, for the ftiture, before ofl'ering the Nation 
such stupid trash, to show it to me; I will act as 
censor." — "Yes," observed one of the choristers 
present, " and our good-natured censor knows all 
about slashing and cutting." Lainez afterwards 
learned that his critic was the Executioner of 
Paris, who spent his spare time at the Opera. 
The afflrighted artist then perceived the hidden . 
meaning of the chorister's words. 

After the Reign of Terror, a manager was again 
appointed. During the Consulate, the Grand 
Opera was placed under the supervision of the 
Prefect of the Palace. In 1807, the High Cham- 
berlain was dfrector ol tlie Theatres and Picard 
manager, , which he continued under Louis XVIU 
also. In 1821, Habeneck was manager under the 
Chief Intendant and Minister of the Royal House- 
hold, Count de Blacas. Alter the Revolution of 
July, the Opera was made a private undertaking, 
and M. Veron became manager. In 1835, he 
gave up his place to M. Duponchel, and retired a 
millionaire. (It was during his management tliat 
Bobei-l le Liable and Les Et(guenots were pro- 
duced). After Duponchel came, in 1840, Leon 
Pillet, who, in seven years, contracted debts to 
the amount of 513,000 francs. Duponchel then 
again undertook t'jc management with M. Nestor 
Roqueplan. The latter remained as sole-manager 
after the events of 1848. 

On the establishment of the Empfre, the Opera 
was once more placed under the control of the 
Miaister of the Imperial Household. The last 
three "Imperial" managers have been: 1854, 
M. Crosnier; 1856, M. Alphonse Royer; and, 
1862, M. Perrin, who is now the first private 
manager. Previously to 1789, the salaries of the 
principal singers amounted to 9,000 ll-ancs, and 
those of the dancers to 7,000: dm-ing the Revolu- 
tion, they amounted to 20,000 and 15,000 with 
certain state-grants. Befbie 17S9, a figurante re- 
ceived 700 francs, and during the Consulate, 
1,300. In the time ol Louis XVI., the orchestra 
cost 46,000 francs, and in that of Napoleon I., 
132,000. At the present day, the first singers 
cost annually sums of 60,000, 80,000, 120,000, or 
160,000 francs each. The other expenses, 
amounting before 1789 to a few hundred thou- 
sand francs, and during the first Empire to a mil- 
lion and a half, have now risen to tour millions. 



